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‘Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


The Deeps of Education 


HE article on education that appears in this 
issue was written by Professor Einstein for the 
Harvard Tercentenary, but sickness prevented 

him from going to Cambridge to deliver the address. 
Certainly there has been no profounder analysis of 
the needs of education teday than is here given by the 
distinguished thinker. In printing it our thought is 
particularly on the good it can do, and we hereby give 
notice to all other publications that they are quite 
welcome to use any part of it they choose. It is a 
striking fact that such a man of science should take an 
intense interest in the principles of human welfare, and 
it is indeed well for the race that this is so. 


Life Ideals 


Newton Baker, commenting on his  sixty-fifth 
birthday, observed that his two major interests now 
are building constructive agencies for peace and the 
extension of educational opportunity, this last to in- 
clude the adaptation of education to the present needs 
of the world, so that the public may have the oppor- 
tunity to act with intelligence. Mr. Baker did not go 
into as much detail as appears in Professor Einstein’s 
program, but we surmise that the two men have much 
the same outlook, and that both would agree with what 


Mrs. Fritchman says about the relation of peace to free- 
dom in government. 


Edward and Baldwin 


Now that there has been time to think, what 
seems the probable verdict of history on the recent 
troubles of the King of England? 

The outstanding fact will be that Edward, from 
the very beginning of his reign, has seen himself as a 
leader in the modern world. He has not been content, 
as were his father, his grandfather, and his great 
grandmother, to use his influence on. his ministers. 
When he broke the traditicn about flying, which was 
not important in itself, he seemed to do it without 
consulting anybody. When he took an active part in 
stirring up sympathy for under-paid miners he did not 
proceed by putting his facts and feelings before Mr. 
Baldwin. He went directly to the public. His feeling 
for modernity is keen, and he indulges it spectacu- 
larly. 

Mrs. Simpson will pass into history and take her 
place with Lady Hamilton. The more significant 
story will be that the King’s restlessness, and also 
his theories about individuality, created a situation 
in which he had the sympathy of Winston Churchill, 
England’s foremost representative of force, of the two 
noblemen who own large numbers of sensational news- 
papers, and of Sir Oswald Mosley, who thinks he is 
creating Fascism in Great Britain—an appropriate 
support. George III was the last King of England to 
exert strong opposition to his ministers, and he lost 
a continent. 


Perspective 


The fact that this year has seen two Hamlets, 
and the newspapers and the theater-going public 
have been energetically discussing the differences be- 
tween the two impressions, illustrates what the drama 
may do for the intellectual life of a general public. 

It is the custom to speak of the theater as hav- 
ing degenerated. For this view a case can be made in 
the decay of road companies, which, it may be argued, 
gave more than do the moving pictures that sup- 
planted them. If, however, we make the measurement 
from the big cities, headed by New York, there has 
certainly been an advance since the twentieth century 
began. The two visits of the Moscow Art Company 
over here vastly deepened our conception of acting. 
O’Neill alone has done much to put the American 
drama on a higher plane. As far as the masterpieces 
of the race are concerned, not only have ‘Hamlet,’ 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” of Shakespeare, been brought to a wide 
public, but we read in the newspapers that the life of — 
Keats is to be dramatized, perhaps the life of Byron, 
as the life of the Brownings has already been, and we 
have had an excellent play on ‘Pride and Prejudice” 
made out of one of the surest masterpieces in our — 
literature. In the world of the pictures, Chaplin is the h 
first very great artist whose actual performances, — 
thanks to invention, can be seen by our great-great- f 
grandchildren. A book might be written in place of — 
this short editorial; taking everything together, the 
outlook for the stage in its old and new branches i is ; a 
bright one. 
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Education is Joy and Artistry 
Knowledge Is Dead, Truth Is Alive 


Professor Albert Einstein 


a 9 we were dealing ak a truly scientific subject, 
any expressions of personal experience and 
conviction should remain unspoken. But we 

_are dealing with life and action, which are a 

different matter. There is no such thing as a single 

experience of truth; truth must be relived and recon- 
quered time and again, that it may not be lost. It is 


like a marble statue in a desert, forever threatened 


with burial by the shifting sands. Willing hands must 
be forever at work to keep it clear and shining in the 
sunlight. To this service I dedicate my own hands. 

The school has always been the most important 
means of passing the wealth of tradition down from one 
generation to the next. This is even more true in our 
day than in the past; because through modern eco- 
nomic changes the power of the family, as transmitter 
of tradition and discipline, has decreased. The con- 
tinuity and health of human society is now more de- 
pendent than ever on the school. 

Sometimes the school is looked upon as merely 
an instrument by which the greatest possible amount 
of knowledge is to be given to the growing generation. 
That is not the case. Knowledge is dead; whereas the 
school must be the servant to life. It must develop 
qualities and capacities in youth that will have their 
value in making the community thrive. I do not mean 
to say by this that the individual should be deprived of 
his individuality and become the passive tool of the 
community, like a bee or an ant. A community 
made up of standardized individuals, without per- 
sonal qualities and ambitions, would be poverty- 
stricken indeed, and lack all possibility of develop- 
ment. The aim should be to produce individuals 
capable of independent action and thought, yet who 
feel that their greatest service in life is to the com- 
munity. As far as I can judge, the English schools 
come nearest to the realization of this ideal. 

What can be done to approach such an ideal? 
Should we try to achieve our purpose by moral ser- 
mons? Under no circumstances! Words are and al- 
ways will be empty echoes, and the way to hell has 
always been accompanied by lip service to ideals. 
Personalities are not developed by what is seen and 
heard. They grow through work and action. 


Therefore the challenge to accomplishment is © 


the most important element in education. This is 
true, whether it deals with a child’s first lesson in the 
alphabet or with the thesis of a candidate for a doctor’s 


degree, whether it means the learning of a poem, the 


writing of a theme, the interpretation or translation 
of a text, the solving of a mathematical problem, or 
bodily exercise in some sport. 


Sa 


At the root of each accomplishment lies an emo- 
tional motive which is strengthened and nourished by 
achievement. Here we come to contrasts, and they 
are of greatest significance to the educational value of a 
school. One and the same achievement may have its 
origin in fear and force, or ambitious craving to count 
and excel, or in a warm interest in the subject, or a 
search for truth and understanding, divine inquisitive- 
ness which is the heritage of every healthy child, and 
which is so often stifled all too soon. The educational 
influence that is brought to bear on each student, as 
he accomplishes this purpose, will differ according to 
what lies at its root, whether it is fear of pain, ego- 
centric passion or striving for joy. And no one will 
dare to assert that the school system and the attitude 
of the teachers have no formative influence on the 
souls of the students! 

The worst thing that can happen, it seems to me, 
is to have a school deal principally in terms of fear, 
force and artificial authority. Such treatment de- 
stroys all sense of life, sincerity and self-confidence in 
the students. It breeds slavish citizens. It is no 
wonder that such schools are typical of Germany and 
Russia. I know that the schools of this country are 
free from this great evil, as are those in Switzerland, 
and in all democratically governed countries. It is 
relatively simple to keep this element out of schools: 
let the teacher have as little disciplinary power as 
possible. Then the only source of respect for him, on 
the part of the students, will rest on his human and 
intellectual qualities. 

The second motive I mentioned is ambition, or, in 
its milder form, striving for recognition and standing. 
This is firmly anchored in human nature. If emo- 
tional motives of this type were lacking, cooperation 
among human beings would be impossible: the craving 
for the agreement of your neighbor is one of the most 
potent forces for union in society. In this emotion 
both constructive and destructive forces lie close to- 
gether. Striving to win agreement and recognition 
is a sound motive, but the craving to be looked upon 
as better, stronger, more clever, than your neighbor or 
fellow students can easily be exaggerated into an ego- 
tistical psychic attitude that can mean destruction 
both for the individual and for the community. 
Consequently both the school and the teacher must 
be on guard against the easy arousing of individual 
ambitions in order to make the students work 
harder. 

There are those who justify the awakening of the 
spirit of competition by pointing to Darwin’s theory 
of the Struggle for Existence and its allied theory of 
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Selection. They have even sought to give a pseudo- 
scientific basis to the anarchical system of competi- 
tion in economics. But this is misleading, because 
man’s power to survive in the struggle for existence lies 
in the fact that he is a socially constituted animal. 
No more than does a fight take place between the in- 
dividual ants of the same ant hill, dees such action 
have any bearing on selection in tke case of human 
beings. 

Therefore we must beware of preaching success 
in the ordinary sense to young people, because a suc- 
cessful man is mostly one who receives from his neigh- 
bors far more than his service to them justifies. His 
value should be estimated by what he gives, and not 
by what he has been able to get, or is getting. 

The most important incentive to accomplishment 
in school and in life is joy in your work, joy in its re- 
sults, and the consciousness of what those results 
mean for your community. To arouse and strengthen 
these inner forces in young people is to me the most 
important task of education. Such an inner basis 
alone can lead to joyous striving for the highest re- 
wards to man: knowledge and artistic growth. 

The arousing of these productive, inner forces is 
certainly more difficult than the use of discipline and 
all the more valuable. The problem is to develop a 
child’s natural desire for play and knowledge, and to 
direct those qualities into fields of importance to so- 
ciety. It is a form of education based principally on 
the impulse to successful activity and knowledge. If 
the school succeeds in working alorg this line of vision, 
it will stand high in the estimation of the rising gen- 
eration, and the tasks it sets will be gratefully received 
by them. I have known children who preferred 
school days to holidays. 

This type of school demands from a teacher that 
he be an artist in his profession. What can we do to 
breathe this spirit into schools? There is no universal 
prescription for this improvement, any more than 
there is a panacea for all human ailments. Yet there 
are certain conditions which must be fulfilled. First, 
the teachers themselves shou!d grow up in this type of 
school. Second, the teacher shold be allowed a wide 
range of choice both in his subject matter and in his 
methods of teaching. It is important that his joy in 
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the form of his activity be not stifled by discipline or 
outside pressure. 

If you have followed my views closely up to this 
point, you may be surprised that, while I have spoken 
in detail about the spirit in which the youth should be 
educated, I have made no mention of the subject. 
matter they should be taught: whether languages or 
natural sciences should preponderate. 

To this I say: In my opinion all that is of secondary 
importance. If a young man trains his muscles to 
endurance through gymnastics or long hikes, he will 
be ready for any physical activity. There is a distinct. 
analogy between the training of the spirit and the skill- 
ful use of thoughts and hands. There is a grain of 
truth in the saying: education is what remains when 
you have forgotten everything you learned at school. 
Consequently I do not feel called upon to take sides 
in the struggle between the classical, philological and 
historical partisans and those who are oriented toward 
the natural sciences. 

I do, however, wish to go on record as opposing 
the point of view that the school must teach the special 
skills that will be directly used later in life. The de- 
mands of life are far too varied to make it possible to 
offer any such special training. And even apart from 
that, I hold it reprehensible to treat a human being as 
if he were an inanimate tool. The aim of the school 
should be that when a student leaves it he is an har- 
monious personality, not a specialist. I feel that this 
should be true to a certain degree even of vocational 
schools, whose graduates must be prepared for special 
work. The thing that should always stand in the fore- 
ground is the development of the capacity to think, 
judge and work, independently, and not the acquisi- 
tion of special knowledge. If you know the funda- 
mental methods of your profession, and have learned 
to think and work on your own, you will find your 
right way, and moreover you will be better able to 
deal with advancing and changing conditions; be more 
capable of adapting yourself to them, than the man 
whose education has been based on the accumulation 
of detailed knowledge. 


Note: We have to thank Professor Einstein for permission 
to use his address, originally written in German and intended for 
the Harvard Tercentenary Celebration, but not delivered. 


Peace-Making in a Free Land 


Frances Putnam Fritchman 


~) HERE was a phrase current at the time of the 
foi} entry of the United States into the World War 
which ran ‘Democracy is a poor war-maker.” 
ZA At the time it was said regretfully, but I 
think now most people would say it gratefully. We 
found when we joined the armed conflict, that the in- 
evitable war dictatorship, the suppressing of our or- 


dinary liberties, the regimentation, the military spirit . 


that we have since learned to call Fascism, came hard 
tous. Even the most enthusiastic war-patriots some- 
times found it hard to forget the heritage of freedom 
and open discussion. Meanwhile the very fact that 
Congress continued to function, and that the form at 
least of many of our free institutions was kept up, 
made war-making more difficult. 


Yes, democracy is a poor war-maker; and, in our 
dearly-bought wisdom, we are now heartily glad it is 
so. The easier it is for a people to make war, the more 
likely it is that war will come. And there is a converse 
to that phrase: Democracy is a good peace-maker. 


Surely there is no need to labor the point that — 
the democracies of the world are not the war-makers. — 


There is but one democracy now at war, the govern- 
ment of Spain; and that democracy was obliged to 
take up arms to defend itself against a bloody re- 
bellion instigated by Fascist powers. 

Why is democracy a peace-maker? One reason 


certainly is because the government of a democracy is — 


dependent upon the will of the whole people. That 
the vast majority of the world’s ordinary citizens hate 
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war is a fact stated so often that we may be tired of 
hearing it. But it is that fact, nevertheless, constantly 
kept in the minds of the pecple’s representatives, that 
remains our own great safeguard. It is only in coun- 
tries where the people cannot speak that war is glorified. 

Yet some may detect, as I do myself, a strain of 
romanticism in what I have said. And if there is 
anything the cause of peace badly needs it is grim 
realism. Democracy is a poor war-maker, yes, but it 
can make war; it has made war. It is a democracy, 
the United States of America, which leads the world 
in armament budgets. We have seen war hysteria 
«sweep this and other democracies. No nation, 9nd no 
system of government, can call itself immune. 

The one great advantage of living in a demccracy 
‘is that one can actively do something about peace. 
Among us the winners of Nobel Peace prizes are not 
found in concentration camps. But if we do not take 
advantage of our opportunities to work for a warless 
world we shall deserve what we shall undoubtedly get— 
war and Fascism. 

We have to make up our minds whether we really 
want peace more than anything else. If we would fight 
rather than give up a slice of land that another nation 
lays claim to, when its claims are upheld by a world 
court or a board of arbitration, then obviously peace 
is not the dearest desire of our hearts. If we would 
fight rather than give access to raw materials, in our 
spheres of influence, to a country that needed them, 
we are not true peace-lovers. If we would take up arms 
to defend our right to trade, or the property of our 
citizens in other countries, then peace does not come 
first. Peace is expensive, though of course it is not 
“nearly so expensive as war. 

Suppose, however, that we have faced the hard 
test of reckoning the cost of peace, and still stand firm 
in our belief that we really want it. What are some of 
the things that we can do, as free, responsible citizens? 

We can make it our solemn duty to know what is 
going on in the world. It’s not easy: it means reading, 

not only newspapers but magazines, pamphlets, re- 
ports; never depending on a single source of informa- 
tion; checking one side of a dispute against another; 
talking, arguing, listening to speeches, asking ques- 
tions. It means finding out what the pan-American 
conference has done; what is behind the German- 
Japanese treaty; what neutrality legislation is coming 
up before Congress. Study of the forces leading to 
peace or war isn’t something that can be left to college 
professors, diplomats or state department officials; 
we have got to do our own hard thinking and searching. 

We can join whatever one of the many organiza- 
tions working for peace that most appeals to us. 
Only large, dues-paying memberships will make them 
truly effective. Surely the work they are doing is as 
‘important to us, our children, and our children’s chil- 
dren as that of any lodge or club we may belong to. 
In union there is strength. 

_ We can make our opinions felt, whenever the need 
arises, in Washington. It only takes a minute to write 
_a one-cent postcard to our Cengressmen and Senators, 

or to the President, making our wishes known. A 
word from the voters back home is the most powerful 
voice an elected representative can hear. You may be 
sure the munitions makers, the steel manufacturers and 
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their like, maintain powerful and sleepless lobbies 
to bring pressure on Congress. Is there any reason 
why we should fold our hands and let them have the 
field to themselves? For instance, the thoughtful 
citizen who favors a particular kind of neutrality legis- 
lation has an obligation to make his wishes known, 
not only to his representatives, but to the committee 
holding hearings on the particular bill. If he feels 
that the only hope for peace in this country is keeping 
the world at peace, and wants closer cooperation with 
other countries with that in view, he should say so 
emphatically to his representatives and his President. 

We may go further and look with candid eyes at 
all the instruments that could help strengthen the 
cause of peace. Do our public schools glorify war in 
their teaching of history; do they present to our chil- 
dren any other conception of good citizenship than the 
willingness to shoulder a gun? Do they give any time 
to the discussion of peace-making? Are our children 
being taught the realities behind war? It is up to us to 
find out; and if we don’t like the answer, to express 
ourselves effectively. 

Does our favorite movie theater show newsreels 
full of military maneuvers, alarmed admirals, shiny 
bombers, plunging battleships, until we wonder whether 
anything but war preparation is considered news? 
Why not ask the exhibitor or theater-owner for a 
change of diet? He would probably like to know what 
we want. The recent marked. decrease in these over- 
militarized newsreels is due to the impact of thousands 
of just such protests. 

Do we make the fullest use of the wonderful possi- 
bilities of the radio? Do we listen to the many excellent 
international broadcasts? Do we commend the 
broadcasters for bringing them to us, and ask for more? 

Do we know the peace policies of our favorite 
newspapers? Do we agree with them, and, if not, do 
we write letters to the editor? 

Does the sight and sound of a military parade 
with brass bands thrill us to the core? Or do we some- 
times see in our imagination those spic and span uni- 
forms spattered with blood and hear the bursting of 
shrapnel? If so, do we ever mention this vision to any 
one, particularly to our children, who have a right to 
know what it is all about? Do we see that sometimes, 
just for a change, these same children have something 
to play with besides guns? 

Do we give support and sympathy to the young 
student groups all over the country who hold peace 
demonstrations, who are studying the cause and cure 
of war, who are developing a grim determination to 
hold the line for peace? 

Do we ever stand on our two feet and talk right 
back to people who hold that all this peace agitation is 
a lot of nonsense, and we'll always have wars? Or do 
we just let them get away with such dangerous prattle? 

Never, never, let us forget that this is a democracy, 
that we still can express ourselves, still can work for 
peace, and that if we care at all we must work hard 
and fast; we must keep stocked with the ammunition 
of facts; we must never relax our vigilance. De- 
mocracy is a poor war-maker; it is a good peace- 
maker if we have the sense to use it. Democracy and 
peace stand or fall together. It is for us to see that 
they do not fall. ' 
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Negro Music and Poetry 


James Welden Johnson 


mage) see native Negro dramatic talent at work 
in Harlem and in the simple folk-acting in 
the South, as well as in church festivals, 
23} neighborhood plays, and of course in night 
These are natural dramatic expressions of the 


Taba 

Negro folk. On the legitimate stage Gilpin and Robeson 
and Richard P. Harrison, in addition to having native 
acting ability, show a considerable amount of stage 


training and experience in their work. Simply con- 
sider the entrance in “Green Pastures” when, with a 
fanfare of trumpets, Gabriel cries cut ‘‘“Gangway for 
the Lord God Almighty,” and a man in a frock coat 
and a slouch hat walks on and he is the Lord God 
Almighty. Had Harrison not been a great natural 
actor, and had he not also possessed a mastery of act- 
ing technique, the audience would have snickered at 
that point and the play gone to pieces. In addition 
to Harrison’s great native endowment and histrionic 
power, he had, as any one practiced in the theater 
would have observed, high finish as an actor also. 

Jules Bledsoe played the leading role in Paul 
Green’s play of Negro life, ‘In Abraham’s Bosom,” 
which won the Pulitzer Prize. He also sang the role of 
Amonasro in Verdi’s “Aida” with the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. He sang it again at the Hippodrome. 

The spirituals are without doubt the finest single 
distinctively artistic contribution that America has 
to offer the world. As a body of folk songs, the Negro 
spirituals are unsurpassed by the folk songs of any 
country. In one respect they are unequaled by any 
folk songs of the world, and that is in the poignancy of 
their beauty. I mean their heart-pull. I hold definitely 
that the spirituals should be used in their primitive 
form, or taken as material for the creation of a con- 
scious art strain in one of the larger forms. For in- 
stance, the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under 
Stokowski played a Negro folk-symphony by Mr. 
Dawson Y. Tuskegie. In this work he made a large 
use of Negro spirituals as Negro thematic material. 
That process, I believe, has been followed by many of 
the great masters. 

Most people rate Duke Ellington merely as a jazz 
band leader, but Constant Lambert, one of the fore- 
most young English composers, in his book, “Music, 
Ho,” says, “In Duke Ellington’s compositions jazz has 
produced the most distinguished popular music since 
Johann Strauss.” 

W. C. Handy has a unique niche of his own, and 
has probably had a stronger influence upon American 
popular music as a whole than any other single mu- 
sician, by the introduction of the idiom of the Blues. 
What we call American popular music is really a com- 
bination, a fusion, of all the elements of Negro secular 
music which have been developed. I hesitate to say 
refined. It constitutes the music by which America is 
most widely known the world over. 

We are just beginning to realize that the Negro 
has made a great many contributions to our common 
cultural store. Many of the greatest authors want to 
keep close to native wit and humor and wisdom. Tol- 
stoi is one case, Shakespeare is another. In Tolstoi’s 


greatest novels, the wisest sayings tend to be put in 
the mouth of a peasant. In Shakespeare’s plays, the 
love that the three followers of Falstaff, Bardolph, 
Nym, and Pistol, have for high-sounding words results. 
ina kind of humor not entirely unlike that of the maid 
who said, “This is going to be a pompous dinner.” 
That colored maid used a very delicious word in 
“pompous.” 


would have us believe that the Negro is fond of os- 


tentatious show and wishes to appear learned. That. 


is not the real reason why the big word is often 
used. It is because it is mouth-filling, ear-filling, and 


those qualities are satisfying to the Negro’s sense of 


sound. 


I think the best contribution the Negro can ‘erated 
to American art will be through drawing as deeply as. 


he can on his own cultural inheritance for material, 
from which he will create conscious art that will tran- 
scend the limits of mere race, and reach out toward the 
universal,—I know that’s a high-sounding sentence. 
If you will pardon the personal reference, I mean the 


sort of thing I attempted to do in my volume of poems, 
Most well-informed Americans. 


“God’s Trombones.” 
have an idea that a decade or so ago there arose in 


Harlem a group of Negro writers and poets, ete., but. 


they might be surprised to know that those literary 
efforts go much farther back than Harlem. 


There was a slave on Long Island whose name- 


was Jupiter Hammond, and in about 1760 he pub- 
lished. in broadsheet an eighty-six line poem, the first 
poem ever published by a Negro; but in a strict lit- 
erary sense we would mark the beginning with the little 
girl who was landed from a slave ship in the harbor of 


Boston in 1761. Probably her chief importance lies. 
in the fact that she was the second woman in America. 


to publish a volume of poems. But to come up to our 
day, the outstanding Negro poet is one with whom 
the reading public in America is familiar—Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar; but not many would know that be- 
tween Phyllis Wheatley and Paul L. Dunbar there were 


more than thirty Negro poets who published volumes - 


of poetry. Dunbar stands as the first Negro American 
poet of literary distinction. He was the first to com- 
bine poetic talent and a mastery of poetic technique. 


He did not start as a Negro dialect poet. He wrote a. 


large number of poems that are not in dialect. It is 
nevertheless true that his reputation rests upon his 
poetry in the Negro dialect. 
poet, to put it in just a word, rests upon the fact 


that he wrote it better than anyone else. He brought S 


to Negro dialect poetry talent and a thorough work- 


manship. He added a deeper tenderness, a higher 


polish and a more delicate finish. I should say, how- 


ever, that Dunbar’s best bid for permanency rests. 


with a half dozen or so of his lyrics in straight literary 
English, in which he expresses the aspirations and 


- hopes of his own people. 


The new poets broke away entirely from the 


tradition, and in particuler from the tradition of the 


dialect. They wrote to voice what the masses of 


This characteristic of the Negro has. 
often been exaggerated and caricatured; and writers. 


His fame as a dialect 


P 
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Negro Americans were feeling and thinking at that 
time. Probably no group came out of the war so dis- 
illusioned as the Negro American group. They felt 
that if they did their part, both here and in France, 
there would be many changes for the better in their 
conditions, but they were doomed to disillusionment. 
The outstanding man of that group is Claude McKay, 
a poet of great power. For the past ten years or so he 
has been living in Europe, but is now again living in 
New York City. More recently, there are three or 
four outstanding names—Countee Cullen, Langston 
Hughes and Sterling Brown. A list of others not quite 
so well known could be added. These younger poets 
broke away from what might be called obvious racial 
propaganda and strove only to be poets. I do not 
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mean that they got away entirely from race, but their 
approach to what we may call race differed from that 
in McKay’s school. The newer approach was indi- 
rect, not frontal. It thereby gained in subtlety and 
probably in power. Take for example the poetry of 
Hughes, and note the satire and irony with which he 
handles the racial and social situation. Countee 
Cullen is an outstanding member of this school, and I 
should add that both he and Mr. Hughes are not only 
outstanding Negro poets but have achieved their place 
among American poets. Mr. Cullen is one of the finest 
of American lyric poets. 

Note: For permission to present in permanent form this essay 
by Mr. Johnson, taken from a radio talk, The Register has to thank 
him and the National Home Library Foundation. 


Journey 


Dr. William S. Morgan 


m|UGO GROTIUS published his important work 
a} on “The Rights of War and Peace’ in 1625. 

It made a profound impression; it was a 
= pioneer work. Gustavus Adolphus slept with 

it under his pillow. Grotius’s reason for writing 
the book is thus statad: “I observed throughout the 
Christian world a licentiousness in regard to war, 
which even barbarous nations ought to be ashamed of: 
a running to arms upon very frivolous or rather no 
occasions; which being once taken up, there remained 
no longer any reverence for right, either divine or 
human, just as if from that time men were authorized 
and firmly resolved to commit all manner of crimes 
without restraint.” The Thirty Years War was then 
in progress. This stirred him to canvass the subject 
thoroughly, bringing all reflections available, both 
ancient and modern, to bear upon it in order to dis- 
cover general principles, which should control men 
not only in time of peace but also in time of war. 

There is a law common to all nations, he con- 
tended, whether derived from nature, or from divine 
command, or introduced by custom and tacit consent. 
This law is sociability, which in its broadest aspects 
governs all human relations. » “Now amongst the 
things peculiar to man is his desire of society, that is, a 
certain inclination to live with those of his own kind, 
not in any manner, but peaceably, and in a community 
regulated according to the best of his understanding.” 
This principle was worked out by the Stoic philos- 
ophers and is directly opposed to the teaching that 
every man should seek his own advantage. It is from 
this altruistic attitude, which indeed is a natural law 
governing human beings, that all rights respecting 
persons, property and covenants are derived. This 
law of social beings is in the last analysis what is called 
justice. — 

So far so good. Weare in hearty accord with this 
theoretical position of the renowned author, stated 
with such dignity and comprehensiveness. But there 
ensues a very strange application of it, at least to 
those of us who are able to scan the centuries. War, 
he would have us understand, may be waged by 
sovereign states against those states which violate the 
principle of sociability, that is to say, against those 
who are guilty of unjust acts. War therefore is justi- 
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fiable. He marshals great authorities from the an- 
cient, medieval, and modern world to support his 
position. He visits the wealthy arsenal of biblical 
texts and feels himself fully panoplied to withstand 
any antagonist. When Holy Writ seems to condemn 
the use of force or the general methods of war as being 
against the spirit of the Hebrew or Christian religions, 
he finds a ready interpretation in favor of armed forces, 
armed forces conducted, of course, according to the 
rules of war and decency. When the prophet speaks 
of beating the swords into ploughshares and the spears 
into pruning hooks, he may refer to the dim and dis- 
tant future, or possibly he was arguing a conditional 
proposition, that is to say, one nation could do this 
provided all others fell in line. Turning the other 
cheek merely refers to slight injuries, just a box on 
the ear, and not to the weightier matters of the law. 
Loving the neighbor is consistent with war and capital 
punishment, for unless men were punished for their 
evil deeds, we should cease to love the innocent and 
righteous. This method of defending war is character- 
istic of this treatise. 

War is monstrous—even Grotius admits this. 
Because it is so, many good souls, he points out, men 
like the Franciscan preacher, Johannes Ferus, and the . 
great Erasmus, were in sympathy with those Chris- 
tians who believed that it is our duty to love all men 
without exception and that we should never bear arms. 
But Grotius felt very profoundly that these deluded 
souls in their endeavor to make things straight, usually 
bent them the other way. The extreme attitudes of 
these peace lovers do more harm than good. 

This position was taken by the most important 
founder of international law. But we have traveled 
far during the intervening three hundred years, at 
least so far as the ideology of war is concerned. Many 
religious bodies, including our own, have come, at 
length, to repudiate war as a means of settling inter- 
state problems, irrespective of any statement in a 
sacred record or attitude assumed by a sacred institu- 
tion. War settles nothing, but is destructive not only 
of human life and property but of the finest things in 
civilization. And there is much evidence to confirm 
President Roosevelt’s statement at Rio de Janeiro: 
“For we know that war destroys, not only human lives 
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and happiness, but destroys as well the ideals of in- 
dividual liberty and of the democratic form of repre- 
sentative government.” War is the substitution of 
force for reason and ethical procedure. And the re- 
sults always, as we are well aware, are that there is no 
settlement of the dispute but the engendering of more 
serious difficulties, the cultivation of bitter animosities, 
the disruption of internaticnal commerce and the 
economic exchange of money and of goods, the over- 
burdening of national treasuries and the consequent 
heavy taxation of the people, the rearming to fight 
another war to right some of the wrongs of the treaty 
of peace, the care for the wounded and maimed and for 
the families dependent upon them—these and much 
more form the sorry harvest of war. There is no real 
victory in war; both conqueror and conquered share 
alike in loss of men, money, property and good will. 
This we now see very clearly. There is great unanimity 
on the subject. This is an accomplishment at the end 
of three hundred years of work on the part of preachers 
and poets, writers and lecturers, reflecting upon the 
ravages of war through the centuries and especially 
upon the World War in our own generation. Yet war 
and rumors of war continue, despite the great gains in 
theoretical conceptions and deeper attitudes toward 
the principle of the brotherhood of man than any 
gained in the previous epochs of the history of man, and 
by this is meant that there is a more comprehensive 
incorporation of this principle in politics, the economic 
order, and in practical life in general than ever before. 
There has been a widespread extension of the principle 
of good will. 

Why then is war not eliminated? I think the reply 
may be couched in the words of Thomas R. Slicer, al- 
though we may use a different phraseology: “A thing 
may be philosophically clear but not spiritually com- 
pulsive.” This is our present concern: how may we 
make the wiping out of the monstrosity of war “spirit- 
ually compulsive’? At present war budgets are in- 
creasing enormously among the great nations of the 
world, preparation for war is being intensified and the 
rank and file of the people, for the most part, are silent 
spectators. It remains therefore for church and club, 
pen and platform, newspaper and book, radio and 
. other media of communication, peace conferences, the 
League of Nations and the Hague Tribunal, to make 
our peaceful attitudes spiritually compulsive. We 
need a great crusade, not to rescue the grave of Jesus 
from the possession of the infidel, but to rescue the ideal 
of the Prince of Peace from the destructive ravages 
of the god Mars. This must be done; the sooner the 
better. It is very heartening to the friends of good will 
and peace that the President of the United States took 
part in this program by his speeches in South America 
and by his participation in the peace conference at 
Buenos Aires. 

* * * 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
L. J. Russell 
The gardener’s brave and loyal chum 
Is the hardy, spicy chrysanthemum. 
Fearless of cold, 
Dainty of hue, 
She lingers to bid him a long Adieu. 
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YES, I BELIEVE IN CHRISTMAS, WHY NOT? 
Edward A. Filene 


CP=—F| URISTMAS is our most real, most human 
2 AQ)| day. Itis the Day of Gifts. Why not? It is 
mA a uct only more blessed but more human to 
CORA) give than to receive. Man cannot live unto 
himself alone; for all distinctly human values are 
values which, to be appreciated, must be shared. 

It is the day of the adoration of a child. Why 
not? This is a worship in which all humanity may 
unite. For man, to be truly human, cannot live unto 
his own generation alone, and must adore the coming 
generation as the redeemer and savior of humanity. 

It is the day of peace and good will. Why not? 
Man, to be truly human, must cooperate with every 
member of his community; and the inescapable forces 
of social evolution are now making us one community. 

Christmas, therefore, cannot be abolished. We 
must believe in it. Although only one day out of 
three hundred and sixty-five, it is yet destined to 
conquer the rest of the calendar. 

* * * 
CHRISTMAS INTERLUDE 
George F. Patterson 
On Christmas Eve Jesus walked again the ways of earth; 
Saw our pointed tinseled trees; 
Heard our anthems to his birth; 
Heard the cries of happy children; 
Saw the wistfulness and the sadness 
Of little ones forgotten; 
Saw the glory of our wealth, 
Felt its power for good and ill; 
Heard the humming of our mills; 
Saw the beauty of their weaving; 
Saw their sadness and their shoddy; 
Heard the distant throb of cannon; 
Marked our widespread battle fields; 
Saw our clinics and our healing; 
Knew our longing and our hope for better things; 
Saw our church spires and our altars; 
Heard our Christmas caroling; 
Heard our praises and our prayers; 
Listened to the church triumphant; 
Listened to the world’s despair; 
Heard the angry clash of cults; 
Knew the hunger of men’s hearts; 
Knew the peace they vainly sought. 
And lo, a manger in the distance, 
And a cross hard by his side. 
“T must be born again and yet again,” 
And He lifted up his hands and died. 
* 


* * 


SILVER FLAKES 
Anobel Armour 
Like carvings by a master-smith divine 
Are patterns made by silver flakes of snow, 
They lie upon the barren earth and show 
A strange, incomprehensible design; 


The eyes beholding bid the mind incline 

Its thoughts upon the beauty they bestow, 
Like carvings by a master-smith divine 

Are patterns made by silver flakes of snow. 


What human hand could thus refine 

The elements and add a pristine glow? 
Impatient man could never make them so, 
A tireless craftsman surely graved each line; 
Like carvings by a master-smith divine 

Are patterns made by silver flakes of snow. 
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DR. SULLIVAN’S LEGACY 


Epigrams and Criticisms in Minia- 
ture. By William Laurence Sullivan. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 156 pp. $1.50. 


This work of Dr. Sullivan’s, published 
posthumously by his widow, will give to 
his many friends and admirers a key to 
some of the treasures of the author’s 
mind. The epigrams are replete with ripe 
wisdom. Their extensive examination of 
the riddle of life, human frailty, and man’s 
search for God, is equibalanced by a moral 
intensiveness that is revelatory not only 
of the author’s intellectual catholicity, 
but much more so of the freshness of his 
interpretation of the Christian philosophy 
of life. Stoicism is there, to be sure, as 
witness his quotation of Seneca’s ‘Joy 
loveth a stern heart’? (Res severa gan- 
dium); but it is always a Christianized 
stoicism. It pays no court, in Bigg’s 
phrase, to the chilling stoical formula, 
“My soul and God,” but rather to that of 
“My soul, my brother’s soul, and God.” 
Accordingly, Dr. Sullivan emphasizes the 
fact that the Christian will cultivate 
benevolence and love; he will not strive 
merely to feel convern for his brethren, as 
did the Wise Man of the Stoics, but rather 
to love them in God, for God, and with 
Christ. It is in such instances as these 
that the author will be observed to give 
his homage to the age-old concomitant 
trends in Christianity towards rigorism 
and humanism—trends that, even though 
outwardly at variance, have stalwartly 
resisted absorption one by the other dur- 
ing the two Christian millennia, and which 
have thus served to temper the Carthusian 
severity of the rigorist on the one hand, 
and to prod the gentle Salesian humanist 
on the other. 

Philosophy, theology, and mysticism 
pass in triumphant procession through the 
pages of this extraordinary little volume. 
Even though the author chides the eclectic 
Horace, still does he voice, time and again, 
. the Horatian warning against the ebullience 
of the materialist. When, says Horace, 
the wind blows too freely, “‘tis wise to draw 
in the bellying sail.’”’ When, says our 
epigrammatist, one’s sight is keen, let 
him be chary of the moral pitfalls that 
yawn so ominously before him, because 
keenness of sight companions all too fre- 
quently with darkness of vision. 

The careful reader will find an echo of 
Augustine in “The world is with us but 
we are elsewhere,” which the philosopher 
of Hippo anticipated in his reflection 
(Epistola CX XVII) on the abidingness of 
the human mind even though it perceive 
things that are distant from it. Further, 
there is a mystical poignancy in the declar- 
ation that “The best proof of God’s exist- 
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ence is what follows when we deny it;” 
and we cannot fail to recall St. John of 
the Cross in the author’s ““The night com- 
eth when I shall see,’’ and again in his plea 
for the divine mercy because of “‘the prof- 
anation of death’ which the mystical 
doctor called the transmutation of death 
into life by self-immolation. Moreover, 
the author’s detachment from things ma- 
terial, and his whole-hearted quest of, and 
final repose in, the divine embrace, typi- 
fies, albeit unwittingly, the great Carmel- 
ite’s “All and Nothing” (Todo y Nada) 
when the latter cries: ‘‘In order to attain 


‘to the all you must forsake all.” 


To do adequate justice to Dr. Sullivan’s 
book, one would be required to write a 
commentary of equal length with it. In 
the present review, however, only a few 
words may be added to the foregoing re- 
marks in appraisal of his “Criticisms in 
Miniature.” His ‘‘Thoreau” is trenchant; 
and his estimate of Santayana acute. 
Freud is properly castigated and dismissed 
as a garbage-hunter among the pseudo- 
intellectuals; while Spengler is summarized 
in one of the most brilliant little essays 
that I have ever read. 

An outstanding feature of the book is 
its almost universal appeal. The philos- 
opher and the theologian will find in it 
much that is provocative and arguable. 
The lover of literary beauty, the soul in 
search of refreshment, and the uncritical 
sense of him who comes merely to be 
amused—all will be amply rewarded by 
Dr. Sullivan’s perspicacity and charm. 

The book has been carefully edited by 
Mrs. Sullivan, and the format is excep- 
tionally attractive. All of which does 
honor to the saintly and erudite author 
who, by his pregnant lines, leaves us so 
newly in his debt, and makes us so pain- 
fully aware of our irreparable loss in his 
passing. 

Omer Hillman Mott. 


coe 


IS THIS POPULARITY? 


Popularity. By Regina Westcott Wie- 
man. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany. $1.00. 


I find it difficult to use decent restraint 
in writing about this book; indeed, I can- 
not doit. The blurb on the cover says it 
is “a brilliant, gay and vital book—a 
guide to a renewal of life, a clue to sane 
and happy living.” I quail. Only Mr. 
Thurber of The New Yorker could do jus- 
tice to that statement. When I had 
finished reading all about ‘Popularity. 
How to get it—How to hold it—How to 
increase it,’ I felt pretty low; in fact al- 
most the deepest depression I have known 
since adolescence settled upon me. It was 
evident that I was out of the running 


critic, lives in Ireland. 
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for popularity. A devastating paragraph 
made that abundantly clear: 

“A varied repertoire of clever games, 
stunts, jokes, conundrums, tricks and 
other forms for making merry whenever 
and wherever a group happens to gather. 
Don’t try to run a continuous show or 
be a game book. Watch for appropriate 
cues.” 

Could any fiend devise anything worse 
than that? Picture yourself in the group 
with the young man who is hugging a 
horrid secret intention to be popular. 
See him watching for the appropriate cue. 
Hear him pop his conundrum. Observe 
us all making merry at the trick he knew 
we could not do. Even at the moment of 
writing this, I am slightly blushing with 
the acute embarrassment I invariably feel, 
when the genia] dolt on my left has 'some- 
thing up his sleeve to contribute to group 
jollity. 

I daresay there are things in this book 
likely to afford to the high-spirited young- 
sters who rough-house in subway trains 
some release and self-expression of a slightly 
higher order. That would be all to the 
good, some people might think. Speaking 
for myself, I believe that only repression 
will foster the charm of such personalities— 
downright repression; and as for all the 
people who plot their own popularity at 
the party of life, I would like some John 
Knox to appear, to grip them and hold 
them firmly over hell-fire—and see what 
happens to their conundrums then. 

Dorothy T. Pomeroy. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


A Reading of Life. By S. R. Lysaght. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. P 

Mr. S. R. Lysaght, novelist, poet, and 
Although less 
known in the United States than abroad, 
his collected poems and a novel, ‘““My 
Tower in Desmond,” have appeared in this 
country, and have won considerable ac- 
claim. 

In the book under review, Mr. Lysaght 
seeks to reveal man’s place and destiny in 
the mystery of creation. He has a poetic 
insight and imagination, and from the 
song of creation, in Genesis, beginning: 
“Tn the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,” he gives a reading of na- 
ture, the exaltation of man’s spirit, and the 
divine purpose and meaning of life. 

William A. Marzolf. 


Poems for Daily Needs. An Anthology 
compiled and edited by Thomas Curtis 
Clark. New York: Round Table Press, 
Inc. 2385 pp. $2.00. 

The title of this book correctly describes 
its content. The poems are inspirational, 
and will satisfy the needs of many people 
who find that life is beset with difficulties, 
and is made easier by a cheery word. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 
only that they be brief and to the 


We ask 


point. 


CONSCIENCE—A BASIC NEED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

One congratulates The Christian Register 
and all faiths equally that you have come 
into the editorship of so conspicuously good 
a publication. Its scope already is general, 
its appeal already very broad. You may 
accomplish something in your era which 
the entire thinking world does greatly need. 

If I might be permitted to point to one 
basic requirement of the age, it would be 
to advance an old-fashioned idea as to 
what conscience is. Confucius called it 
“the source of wisdom.” I regard it as a 
basic sense of right and wrong, of prin- 
ciple. Those who believe that it is totally 
determined by references to external cus- 
toms and habits have probably never had 
the utterly stark experience of a good 
sound conversation with this seat of inner 
guidance. Of course, conscience is inter- 
preted by the mortal, material mind and 
as such is a vague light in some individuals, 
but it does bring the universal mind to 
bear on daily problems, nevertheless. If it 
is checked up with that which is beautiful, 
wise, loving and good, in a spiritual sense, 
it generally gives an assay of pure gold. 
I think conscience as near to pure being 
as we can discover in ourselves and a factor 
in life not to be overlooked. In my humble 
judgment men of conscience are mature, 
responsible, and advanced in works of 
good, truth, love and beauty; those nations 
whose life is guided by the torch of con- 
science invariably are sound, fearless and 
compassionate. 

There is nothing of religion in the term 
conscience. It is a common experience 
to know of it, but many of today’s teachers 
hedge a great deal to evade the issue con- 
cerning it. One feels that some old simple 
initiations would do us all good. 

God does not need two centers in us; he 
is one and in his unitary and abiding na- 
ture, one center is enough; it must be 
something which largely coincides with 
conscience, or such that cori8cience largely 
coincides with this center. 

Nations are trying to get away from re- 
ligion and religious uses; one is in sympathy 
with much of this, for in general their wish 
to leave behind superstition and dogma is a 
wise one. Truth, as James says, may as 
well come out of the swaddling clothes of 
religion. Denominationalism is accom- 
plishing little, and strong sectarianism is 
another form of bigotry. But we need 
more realization of that which unites us, 
and conscience is a word which unites us, 
and conscience is a word which starts us 
with fundamentals. It is a common ex- 
perience, and known where the word God 


is not understood—it is the infant Hermes, 
secretly following at the heels of the gods. 
It is the Vicar of Christ, the indwelling, 
universal nature, as compared with the 
mortal and temporal nature. Conscience 
has to offer much that those who in disgust 
wish no word for God, and those who prefer 
a plausible livable doctrine daily. It isa 
point where we may all begin, and we may 
go forward from there definitely—it is the 
evolution of conscience which has marked 
whatever civilization we have, so it is this 
development which sets us forward or back- 
ward, as individuals, there being, of course, 
sensible, personal limits. One might state 
here that just as an electric current might 
ignite a house, so too great a contact and 
realization of conscience might do damage, 
but people of poise and understanding, led 
by conscience itself, are advised gently 
and liberally by this internal monitor. 

Man is the only creature who can call 
himself to account; he is the most gifted of 
all, the highest type, and the apex of his 
achievement is this inner voice which, 
though subjective, seems cognizant of 
objective values; it enables him to live 
harmoniously with others and with his 
maker. Without it, he would be as a 
lightless room. Even though he deny it 
and qualify its functions, limiting it, there 
is no doubt but that conscience itself is a 
miracle and the foundation of peace, 
harmony and good will. 

I ask you to consider this matter—one 
may be mistaken, but it seems like no mis- 
take at all—if so, in the right direction— 
to feature such a lost function as conscience 
today. If we were a less selfish people, 
that is, if we followed this indwelling guide, 
we might have a better factory system, a 
safer social code, and finer units of society 
working more as one. I am eager to see 
someone start with so small, but so great a 
unifying principle, and with this work for- 
ward into more and more general service to 
humanity through The Register. 

Thank you in any event; if you wish to 
use portions of this letter, do so freely. 
Kindly employ blue pencil as I am without 
sight or hearing, and obliged to send this 
as I can and may. 

Evelyn M. Watson. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

° * * 


AN EXAMPLE FOR OUR CHILDREN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
An impressive ceremony took place on 
November 23, 1936, when, at the annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia (which is the oldest of our 
churches founded as a Unitarian one), a 
handsomely engraved testimonial signed 
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by every member of the Church, as well 
as of the Board of Trustees, was presented 
to Mr. Arthur H. Lea on the occasion of 
his completing fifty years’ service thereon. 
The testimonial was presented to Mr. Lea 
by another trustee, Miss Frances A. Wister, 
a direct descendant of William Ellery 
Channing. For the past twenty-six years 
Mr. Lea has been chairman of the Board 
of Trustees—an office held by many other 
men of nation-wide reputation; and Mr. 
Lea’s standards of citizenship are just as 
high as were his predecessors. 

John Vaughan, who was a trustee from 
1796 to 1841, and chairman during much 
of that time, was Secretary of Legation to 
Benjamin Franklin when Franklin was Min- 
ister to France. At the time of his death he 
was one of the few living persons who had 
been presented to Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette at Versailles. Being an intimate 
friend of Thomas Jefferson (who became 
a Unitarian through the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia), he had much to 
do with bringing about the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and he frequently entertained Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing in his rooms at the 
American Philosophical Society. 

Both Samuel M. Felton and Enoch Lewis 
were presidents of the Board of Trustees 
of the First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia; had it not been for what these Uni- 
tarians accomplished on February 22, 1861, 
Abraham Lincoln would never have reached 
Washington to become President of the 
United States of America. How many of 
our Unitarian Sunday-school children are 
taught that? 

Charles Lyon Chandler. 
Life member of the American Unitarian 
Association. 
West Chester, Pa. 


* * 
THE NEW LIBERALISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The two letters on Germany in The 
Christian Register of December 3 should 
be material to jar the new dogmatism— 
which is an intolerant attitude parading 
as liberalism. Mrs. Mertz speaks from 
certain knowledge; Dr. Holmes speaks from 
certain knowledge. The two funds of 
knowledge concerning the same issue lead 
to different conclusions. Her affection 
for a great people, as well as certain ele- 
ments of her background and tradition, 
force Mrs. Mertz rightfully to object to a 
bias against a nation. Dr. Holmes’s sense 
of outraged justice leads him to see the 
horror of horrors in Germany. Well? 
We are simply facing a need of revising 
our conception of liberalism. It has come 
to mean, especially in our church, a pseudo- 
system of  political-sociological thought 
which demands that any person who wishes 
to call himself a liberal espouse certain 


principles as if they were absolute truth. — 
The liberalism of Dr. Holmes and others of — 


his school insists that the leaders of the 


school are privileged to set down certain 
views concerning current national and in-— 


, 


: 
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ternational affairs and to expect others to 
accept them, or else those others are not 
liberal. Any spectacle ‘‘so terrifying” that 
it makes Dr. Holmes physically ill must 
be denounced by all liberals, or they are 
not liberals. 

That the new liberalism is a dogmatism 
is seen in one significant statement of Dr. 
Holmes. A suffering Gentile professor 
stirred Dr. Holmes’s compassion. “He 
told me that he was one of at least 1,800 
colleagues, the most distinguished scholars 
of Germany, who had suffered as he was 


suffering.” Because the suffering professor — 


told Dr. Holmes that the most distin- 
guished scholars in Germany were suffering 
the displeasure of the Nazi regime, it is so. 
And Dr. Holmes believes it. It is liberal- 
ism to believe it. We have a current ex- 
ample in this country. It is liberalism to 


believe that Jerome Davis is a martyr for 
free speech in being dropped by Yale. It 
is illiberal to wonder if Mr. Davis might 
not be in process of dismissal because he 
cannot meet the standard of scholarship 
that Yale wishes to uphold. 

Some of us must feel that Dr. Holmes 
should move back or forward to the type 
of liberalism of another great Holmes—the 
Justice. We have a vital need of the 
Justice Holmes type of liberalism, which 
simply says, without dogma, ‘‘I am willing 
to be shown—show me! I have an open 
mind and I expect to keep it open. I shall 
swallow the dogma of neither left nor right. 
I shall keep my mind as a court of trial 
for all ideas and I shall be bitter against 
none of them.” 

Robert S. Hoagland. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


An American Pilgrimage 


H. H. Cheetham 


The following excerpts from an article 
describing the visit of European delegates 
to the Isles of Shoals during the past sum- 
mer, is reprinted from the Unitarian and 
Free Christian Monthly of England. The 
author is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Leyden International Bureau. 


Our pilgrimage, whilst a harmonious 
whole, was divided into several distinct 
phases like the movements of a great 
symphony. The week in New York, a 
metropolis of towering skyscrapers, awful 
slums, wonderful mechanical inventions 
and modern gaiety, gave us the swift, syn- 
copated, turbulent, mechanical rhythm of 
American life. The second movement, 
represented by the New England tour, was 
slower and full of the haunting beauty of 
lovely countryside, placid lakes and the 
sober religious spirit of Pilgrim and Colo- 
nial days. One felt that the melodies of this 
movement were being obliterated in the 
souls of many people by the cacophonies 
and discordant noises of New York life. 
The symphony then gave us a surprising 
and delightful change of mood, since our 
last week was spent on a barren rocky 
island ten miles off the New Hampshire 
coast. Here was a refuge from civilization 
with its crowded cities and dangerous 
roads. On Star Island, we listened to the 
deep roar of the Atlantic as it dashed 
against the rocks, the sighing of the wind 
and the sad call of the sea gulls. During 
the week, the laughter and gaiety of the 
youth from six nations mingled with these 
harmonies. 


K A Treasure Island 

At first sight, Star Island did not look 
very attractive, since it is bereft of trees 
and vegetation. Also there are few build- 
ings except the great Oceanic Hotel, in 
which the 250 delegates were housed, and 
a beautiful little stone chapel. We soon 
discovered, however, that the isle had a 
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romantic history, with stories of buried 
treasure, red Indian raids and the heroism 
of early settlers. The chapel, appropriately 
enough, has always played an essential 
part in its history. The stone sanctuary 
built in 1800 stands on the same site as two 
wooden chapels erected in the eighteenth 
century from the wreck of a Spanish gal- 
leon. In the early days, fishermen oc- 
cupied the island and were often in danger 
as they fished in the stormy waters of the 
Atlantic on dark nights. Inspired by a 
simple religious faith, their wives on such 
nights would take their candles to the 
chapel and pray for their safe return. The 
house of prayer, being lighted by the 
candles, acted as a beacon light to guide 
the men safely back to port. Each night 
of the conference, we pilgrims attended a 
similar candlelight service in the chapel. 
With lighted candles, we processed in ab- 
solute silence to the chapel for a short devo- 
tional service. The silence made more 
tense by the surge of the sea came like a 
benediction upon our fellowship and con- 
ference. We felt the sense of unity with 
each other and all life. The candlelight 
services were a fitting climax to a pil- 
grimage in search of international friend- 
ship between the youth of the nations. 


The Sunset Service 


Another beautiful service, in which the 
ritual of silence played an important part, 
was the sunset service. About 7.30 one 
evening when the sunset was particularly 
beautiful, we congregated in silence on the 
verandah of the hotel and watched the 
sun sinking behind the mainland. The 
mainland, ten miles away, appeared like 
a narrow, flat, purple strip on the horizon, 
broken only by the misty height of Mount 
Washington. The great stretch of the 
Atlantie was calm, being ruffled only by 
the cool evening breeze. With the excep- 
tion of a seagull in slow, graceful flight, 
all nature stood still as if looking with awe 
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upon .this marvelous spectacle. We 
could almost hear the silence as a ’cello 
was played, and a singer sang “‘Good-by,, 
sweet day.” As the sun disappeared be- 
low the horizon, leaving the sky aglow, 
the song finished and we dispersed in 
silence. 


Facing Modern Problems 


It would be impossible even to sum- 
marize here ail the papers read during a 
crowded conference week. The problem: 
of peace, discussed with great heat and 
sincerity, overshadowed all the papers: 
and debates. The most encouraging fea- 
ture of the conference was the obvious con- 
cern of young people from every country 
to build a vital and constructive peace. 
Whilst the important lesson of our debates 
was that, although all desire peace, there 
is a wide divergence of opinion as to how 
we are to attain our goal. Having de- 
clared our unswerving devotion to peace, 
the immediate task seems to be the ex- 
amination and adoption of sound, reason~ 
able, peace propaganda. Such a cause is. 
often hampered by the very militancy and 
aggressiveness of many pacifists. To be 
merely anti-war and not to have a clear 
compelling vision of a real peace is not 
sufficient. A dynamic liberal religion will 
give us that vision. 

Many methods of inculcating peace 
among youth were suggested. Next year, 
we shall have a great opportunity of fur- 
thering this work when an international 
youth camp will be held at Kinver. Also 
we shall have the chance of entertaining 
Americans and others in our own homes. 
We who attended the Star Island confer- 
ence came back inspired and encouraged 
by the fellowship we enjoyed. 


In Leisure Hours 


Delightful interludes.to the conference 
were provided by our playing baseball, 
tennis and other games. Each member 
group gave an entertainment characteristic 
of its country’s culture. The English group 
sang sea chanties and student songs. We 
were charmed by the folk-dancing of the 
Dutch, dressed in their national costumes. 
The Americans sang us their own com- 
positions inspired by the Isles of Shoals, 
whilst each day they produced a news- 
paper, The Sandpiper, which gave us 
comments, both serious and humorous, on 
the personalities and events of the con- 
ference. Before the week had run its 
swift course, we felt that all of us had been 
friends and comrades all our lives. 

Saturday came all too soon and we re- 
turned to Boston homeward bound. What 
a marvelous send-off we received aftera 
farewell banquet given by the American 
hospitality committee, in Boston, From 
the ship and the quayside, we all joined 
in singing the national anthems of our 
countries, and then ‘Auld Lang Syne.” 
Slowly the “Carinthia” moved away to 
cries not of “Farewell,” but “Au revoir.” 
It had been the experience of a life-time! 
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Germantown Unitarians Dedicate Chapel 


in Memory of William Laurence Sullivan 


On October 16, 1935, the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Pa., was held. There was evidence of sor- 
row and anxiety, for the beloved minister, 
Dr. William Laurence Sullivan, had died 
on the fifth of that month. There was the 
usual business, reports of the many parish 
activities were read, and messages of con- 
dolence were shared. Then with a re- 
surgence of spirit, thoughts and plans were 
directed to the welfare and future of the 
church which he had loved and served 
faithfully. Eyes were turned from the 
shadow which bereavement had cast to 
the contemplation of the imperishable 
truths and ideals which he had fostered. 
A resolution was proposed that the con- 
gregation endeavor to establish a memorial 
fund. 

A chapel had been incorporated in the 
original church buildings, and had been in 
use, but it was now decided to panel the 
rough plaster walls, embellish the interior, 
and make it a memorial sanctuary. The 
design is a modified Italian Renaissance 
which is the basis of the Georgian style 
used in the group of buildings. 

With all members of the society working 
together toward a consecrated goal quietly, 
unobtrusively, as he would have wished, 
the collection and the work grew and pro- 
gressed. On November 15 of this year, 
the anniversary of Dr. Sullivan’s birth, 
the dedication took place. 

Dr. Omer H. Mott, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Baltimore, Md., gave 
the address, using as his text a sentence 
from Dr. Sullivan’s writings: ““‘The true- 
hearted living are the noblest memorial 
to the faithful dead.” 

The chapel is a place of peace and beauty 
and inspiration. The natural finish of the 
oak paneling is a warm grey. On a frieze 
of blue, inscriptions in gold lettering testify 
‘to the exalted thought of the ages. 

Sentences from Dante, St. Francis of As- 
sisi, Emerson, Coleridge, Joan of Are, 
Francis Thompson, and from the writings 
of Dr. Sullivan have been used. 

The reading desk is the gift of Mrs. Sulli- 
van. The wood is inscribed with Dr. Sul- 
livan’s name and the designations—Poet, 
Philosopher, Preacher—and the Latin text 
—Feror exsul in altum. 

The congregation is continuing its ef- 
forts to raise funds so that an organ may 
be installed and additional necessary fur- 
nishings and decorative work may be com- 
pleted. An embroidered silk panel hang- 
ing on the wall back of the reading desk, a 
pair of sixteenth-century angels of gilt and 
carved wood have been temporarily loaned, 
as have the altar candlesticks. A bronze 
bust of Dr. Sullivan is to be placed in the 
vestibule. 

The older Sunday School classes meet 
in the chapel. The seating capacity is 


about 200, and small weddings and other 
services will be conducted there. 

It is with gratitude and devotion to a 
great teacher and loyal friend that the 
Germantown church has hallowed its new 
shrine. It has been made financially pos- 
sible by the gifts made in loving remem- 
brance from over eighty donors from all 
over the country. 


“When the high heart we magnify 
And the sure vision celebrate 
And worship greatness passing by 
Ourselves are great.” 
Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz. 


* * 


APPEAL FOR AID ISSUED 
FOR CHRISTIAN REFUGEES 


A representative group of 130 religious 
leaders including three ministers of Uni- 
tarian churches, college presidents, educa- 
tors and other prominent laymen are the 
signers of a Christmas appeal in behalf of 
the oppressed Christians who have fled 
from Nazi Germany, which was issued to 
the press this week. 

The statement calls particular attention 
to the terrible discrimination against ‘‘non- 
Aryan” children, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian, in the German schools, which is 
forcing many families to. leave their home- 
land. The appeal is issued in behalf of the 
American Christian Committee for Ger- 
man Refugees, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., which is now carrying on a 
national drive among the churches to aid 
Christian victims of National Socialism. — 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of 
the Newton Centre, Mass., Unitarian So- 
ciety, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church of New York, and 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop, minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were among the signers of the appeal, 
which read in part as follows: 

“For more than three years, a steady 
stream of men, women and children— 
non-Aryan Christians, Jews, and those, 
whether Christian or Jew, who dare to op- 
pose the militaristic, fascist administration 
with its suppression of civil and religious 
rights—has been pouring across the Ger- 
man borders, seeking a refuge free from 
persecution. 

“Many Christian families have fled from 
Germany because they fear the effect of 
Nazi teachings upon their children. Re- 
lentlessly National Socialism is driving its 
propaganda deep into the minds and hearts 
of childhood—propaganda that places 
worship of State above the worship of God. 
The terrible discrimination directed in 
German schools against ‘non-Aryan’ chil- 
dren is well known and its cruelty does not 
need repeating here. 

“Several thousand Christian refugees 
from Germany are in pitiable circum- 
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stances. They are in most cases men and 


women of education—journalists, advo-— 


cates of peace, clergymen and teachers— 


who are now enduring poverty and hard- 


ship in lands foreign to them. From day to 
day they call tremblingly at the refugee 
relief stations, seeking bread, clothing, 
work. 

“These victims can remove only a small 
proportion of their property from Germany. 
If they try to do it without permission, 
they fear severe punishment, or even a 
death penalty. 

“The needs of the refugees transcend all 
barriers of poiitics, of nations, of race and 
religion. It is the call of suffering human- 
ity. The report of the International 
Christian Committee for German Refugees 
states that unless speedy help can be se- 


- cured, many of the non-Jewish refugees 
will not survive or will continue for an 


indefinite period to live a hopeless life of 
demoralization and despair. 

“The number of Christian refugees is 
not yet so large as to prove a serious burden 
upon Christians in the United States. 
The response of the Jews in America to 
the needs of their German brethren sets a 
heroic example for us to follow. Together 
with funds raised abroad, $400,000 raised 
in this country will provide immediate 
relief and assist in the transportation of 
2,500 of the neediest refugees to South 
America and other countries where they 
can be made self-supporting. This will not 
liquidate the problem, but it will take care 
of the most urgent cases.” 

* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rey. Henry J. Adlard has resigned his 
position as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Sioux City, lowa, and has accepted 
a call to the Trim Street Chapel, Bath, 
England. He will take up his new duties 
on January 10. ; 


Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, minister 
since 1933 of the First Unitarian Society, 
Waterville, Maine, has accepted a call to 
the ministry of the Unitarian church of 
Roslindale, Mass. 


Rev. John G. MacKinnon, minister 
since 1930 of the First Unitarian Church of 
Wichita, Kan., has accepted a call to the 
ministry of the First Unitarian Church, 
Richmond, Va. 


ee 


MORE HYMNALS WANTED 


Another church school which would like 
to obtain copies of discarded church-school 
hymn books is that of the Community 
Liberal Church, Eugene, Ore. About fif- 
teen copies of “The Beacon Hymnal” 
published by The Beacon Press in 1924, 
which is now giving way in many schools 
to the new. ‘‘Beacon Song and. Service 
Book,” would be greatly appreciated by 


J 


the Eugene Church. The same number of — 
any other good youth hymnal would, of © 


course, fill the need that exists if the 
“Beacon Hymnal” is not available. 


a 
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Call to International Congress Issued 
to American Liberals by Dr. Cornish 


The first call to religious liberals to the 
_ twelfth international congress of the In- 
ternational Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, which will 
take place during the summer, was issued 
December 8 by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, in a letter to the ministers of the 
Unitarian Fellowship. Asa preliminary to 
the meeting of the congress in August, Dr. 
- Cornish called attention to the observance 
of International Sunday on January 10. 

Dr. Cornish’s letter follows: 

“On behalf of the International Associa- 
tion we announce that the second Sunday 
in January will again be observed as In- 
ternational Sunday by many of the free 
churches in twenty-one countries. Last 
year as nearly as could be learned about 
ninety percent of our Unitarian churches 
in this country and Canada observed the 
occasion, most of them upon the second 
Sunday, and some of them upon the Sun- 
day preceding or following that date. 
Please ponder the significance of Inter- 
national Sunday. Vision millions of people 
scattered in thousands of churches through- 
out twenty-one countries. The Interna- 
tional Association seeks to make each one of 
these churches aware of all the others and 
to give to each church the strength of all. 

“The International Association an- 
nounces that the twelfth international con- 
gress will be held at Oxford, England, 
from August 3 to 8. Speakers of promi- 
nence will attend. The general theme of 
the congress will be ‘Liberal Christianity, 
the World’s Need.” There will be four 
sections, theological, ecclesiological, edu- 
cational and social. The setting for the 
congress could not be more .attractive. 
It will assemble in the storied city of Oxford 
with its ancient colleges and cloisters. 
Manchester College, the divinity school 
where many of our English Unitarian 
ministers have been trained, is to house a 
part of the congress, and lodgings have 
been secured in three adjacent colleges in 
numbers sufficient for all the delegates. A 
large attendance from many countries is 
expected. Our English Unitarian friends 
are sparing no pains to plan interesting pil- 
grimages in the vicinity of Oxford. 

“We beg you to remember that every- 
thing done to promote international knowl- 
edge and goodwill makes for peace; that 
everything done to unite forces of liberal 
religion throughout the world makes for 
peace; and that coordinating the world’s 
religious liberalism for faith and service can 
profoundly affect human life for good. 
Will you not help the cause by observing 
International Sunday? Will you not out- 
line the plans for the Oxford congress to 

your congregation? Will you not attend 

the congress and see that delegates from 
your church also attend it? 

id 


“The executive committee of the Inter- 
national Association begs your consid- 
eration of these most important announce- 
ments.” 

The preliminary program of the congress 
lists, among the speakers, Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., who will speak on ‘‘The Future of 
Liberal Christianity;’’ Professor James L. 
Adams of the Meadville Theological 
School, who will preside over the theo- 
logical section; and Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations of the A. U. A., who will pre- 
side over the social section. Dr. Cornish 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the International Association. 

All interested in attending the congress 
should communicate with Unitarian head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

* * 
DR. ROBERT J. HUTCHEON 
INSTALLED AT ORLANDO 


Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, recently re- 
tired from the Meadville Theological 
School, was installed Sunday evening, 
November 29, as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Orlando, Fla., succeed- 
ing Rev. George H. Badger, retired. Par- 
ticipating in the service were Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen of Winter Park, Fla., who 
read the scripture lesson and offered the 
prayer of installation; Rev. George Gil- 
mour of St. Petersburg, Fla., who delivered 
the sermon; Frank F. Knothe, acting chair- 
man of the board of trustees, who led in 
the congregational act of installation, and 
read a telegram from Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
offering the felicitations of the American 
Unitarian Association of which he is presi- 
dent; Mr. Badger with ‘‘a word to the con- 
gregation’”’; and Rev. Victor B. Chicoine, 
minister of the Winter Park Congrega- 
tional Church, who gave the welcome to 
the community. 

After the service a largely attended re- 
ception to the new minister and his wife 
was held in the parish house. In the re- 
ceiving line, besides Dr. and Mrs. Hutch- 
eon, were Mr. and Mrs. Badger, Mrs. 
Sam Rand, president of the Women’s 
Alliance, and George W. Woodbury, for- 
merly of Gloucester, Mass., president 
of the Laymen’s League chapter. The 
hall had been transformed for the occasion 
by members of the Alliance and Laymen’s 
League under the direction of Mrs. Ship- 
pen. A cheerful fire burned in the hitherto 
unused fireplace; tall Italian candlesticks 
and a Rosselino Madonna, polychromed, 
loaned by Mrs. Shippen, graced the man- 
tel; colorful curtains, the gift of Mrs. 
Willard C. Poole, hung from the windows; 
and a large rug, loaned by Mr. Woodbury, 
made home-like the hall; while lighted 
candles, unusual pink poinsettias and lilies 
made up the decorative scheme. 


During the evening two red-chalk por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Badger, gifts to the 
church, were unveiled by the artist, Mrs. 
Zoe Shippen Jewett, and formally ac- 
cepted by Dr. Hutcheon. 

The Orlando church, ably ministered to 
by Mr. Badger for seventeen years, looks 
forward to continuing prosperity under its 
new minister, who comes with the prestige 
of a successful teacher. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Boynton Merrill of the Second 
Church in Newton, Mass., will be the 
preacher at the noon-day services held in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., December 
29-31. On Monday, December 28, there 
will be an organ recital by Raymond 


Robinson. 
* * 


PERSONALS 


Miss Helen Cooley has been engaged as 
director of the church school of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Melvin Willbach has been appointed to 
the board of trustees of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship, New York, N. Y., to complete 
the unexpired term of Rev. Karl M. 
Chworowsky, minister of the Church of 
Our Father, Newburgh, N. Y. Mr. 
Chworowsky’s resignation was made neces- 
sary by his removal from the metropolitan 
area. 


Miss Monica Adlard, daughter of the 
Rey. and Mrs. Henry J. Adlard of Sioux 
City, Iowa, was married by her father in 
the Hull Memorial Chapel, Chicago, IIl., 
on December 5, to Albert Stephen Clark, 
They will make their home in Chicago. 
Mr. Adlard has now officiated at the wed- 
ding of each one of his three children. 


Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, who has been in charge of the 
work in Seattle, Wash., during the autumn, 
is convalescing from an operation under- 
gone recently. Dr. Patterson will not be 
able to resume his active duties for several] 


weeks. 
* * 


Newburgh, N. Y.—Under the leader- 
ship of a group of men and women from 
the Church of Our Father, of which Rev. 
Karl M. Chworowsky is minister, an open 
forum ‘‘for the free and democratic discus- 
sion of vital issues and events” has recently 
been organized. The new community in- 
stitution has taken the name ‘‘The New- 
burgh Town Meeting” and it is now plan- 
ning bi-weekly meetings on Sunday after- 
noons. The first meeting was held on 
Sunday, December 6, and in spite of bad 
weather an alert and enthusiastic group 
had gathered to hear Dr. William E. Bohn, 
assistant director of the Rand School of 
Social Science, New York, N. Y., speak 
on ‘‘Where Is American Labor Going?” 
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ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS MEET 


The regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held on Tuesday, December 8. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
Association, presented the resignation of 
Mrs. Alfred K. Potter from the board, and 
also announced that Mrs. Edwin Van B. 
Knickerbocker was unable to continue on 
account of illness. The board accepted 
these resignations with deep regret. 

The report of the treasurer for the month 
of November was read and accepted. 

The matter of action on the by-laws of 
the board was postponed until the next 
meeting. In the meantime the secretaries 


of the various Departments were added to ~ 


the membership of the administrative 
council until such time as the new by-laws 
shall come up for final action. 

Upon the invitation of the president, 
Stephen B. Cabot made a report for the 
trustees of The Christian Register of the 
progress which the paper is making and of 
some of the problems which confront its 
board. 

The following persons were named as 
members of the Program Committee of 
the Annual Meeting in May: Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 
man; Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, associate 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Robert B. Day, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; George G. Davis, 
executive secretary of the A. U. A.; Rev. 
Dana McL. Greeley, minister of the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, minister of St. John’s 
Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the General 
Alliance; and Dr. Frank W. Scott, presi- 
‘dent of the Laymen’s League. 

The Committee on Church Extension 
and Maintenance recommended that, pro- 
vided arrangements could be made for one 
minister to serve the Unitarian churches at 
Geneseo and Moline, IIl., the sum of $100 
be appropriated at the rate of $25.00 per 
month beginning in January. This appro- 
priation was voted. 

A loan of $1,200 was made to the Church 
of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., to enable 
it to meet a situation which could not be 
foreseen. Definite plans for the repayment 
of the loan have been made. 

At the request of the Department of 
Social Relations, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, its 
secretary, was invited to give to the board 
his observations made during his recent 
trip to the Southwest. The board author- 
ized the Department to conduct a cam- 
paign to raise the sum of $1500 for the 
purpose of placing a competent physician at 
the Delta Cooperative Farm at Hillhouse, 
Miss. 

The president announced that the Com- 
mittee on Adult Education, with the ad- 
dition of Larry S. Davidow, had been ap- 
pointed as a committee to study the possi- 
biltiy of publicity through lectures, radio 
broadcasts, ete. 
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A report on the reorganization of student 
work was made by a special committee of 
which Edward Furber is chairman. The 
board felt that it wished further recom- 
mendations upon this important matter. 
The committee was continued and re- 
quested to make a supplementary report 
later. 

An appropriation of $500 was made 
toward the maintenance of the Retreat 
House at Senexet Pines. 

The situation at Prague was reviewed 
in detail and the board voted to take care 
of the January installment under the com- 
pounding proceedings amounting to 28,000 
crowns. 

It was voted to hold the next regular 
meeting on the second Tuesday in Jan- 
uary. 


At the close of the meeting the board © 


sat in executive session as a nominating 
committee, the officers not being present. 
ey 7% 


L. I. B. TOURS PLANNED 


Two tours for members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Young 
People’s Christian Union, and others plan- 
ning to attend the meeting next summer of 
the Leyden International Bureau at Ox- 
ford, England, have been arranged by of- 
ficers of the two organizations through the 
Walter H. Woods Company of Boston, 
Mass. Inquiries relative to the tours may 
be made of J. Donald Johnston, executive 
secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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MRS. DILWORTH LUPTON 


Word has just been received as The 
Register is going to press of the death of 
Mrs. Dilworth Lupton in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on December 17, after a long illness. A 
tribute to Mrs. Lupton will appear in an 
early issue. 

* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Anobel Armour is a resident of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Albert Einstein, famous mathematician, 
is now a professor of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J. 

Edward A. Filene is president and chair- 
man of the finance committee of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company. 

Frances Putnam Fritchman is the wife 
of a Unitarian minister. 

James Weldon Johnson is professor of 
literature at Fisk University. He was 
in the American diplomatic service and 
was secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. He is the author of several 
books. 

William S. Morgan is president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

George F. Patterson is administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

S. J. Russell is a resident of North Plain- 
field, N. J. 


THE NEED FOR SENEXET 


Dr. Perkins and Mr. Hultman Speak 
at Unitarian Club 


Senexet House symbolizes the central 
thing in all our religious undertakng— 
personal religion, declared Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins, minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., and president of Senexet, before 


the December 9 meeting of the Unitarian 


Club of Boston. Dr. Perkins’s talk pre- 
ceded the illustrated address of the evening 
on “‘Activities of the Metropolitan District 
Commission” by Eugene C. Hultman, the 
commissioner, a Unitarian layman. 
Unitarians, said Dr. Perkins, have been 
hesitant to speak of personal religion, 
which should be at the heart of all social 
works. ‘‘Senexet provides a place where 
we may get away from the distractions 


‘ and exhaustions of our daily life to restore 


our spiritual vision and regain our spiritual 
equilibrium,” he continued. “It is good | 
to turn away for a time from the com- . 
plexities of life to be with that which is © 
above all.” He quoted the inscriptions — 
over the door of the First Unitarian 

Church in Chicago, II: 


' “Up from the world of the many to the — 


over-world of the One. 
“Back to the world of the many, to fulfill 
the life of the One.” 


‘“We come to Senexet to do just that,” 
Dr. Perkins declared. Seven hundred per- 
sons stayed for one or more days at Senexet 
last year, Dr. Perkins reported, and added 
that contributions for its work were needed 
and welcomed. 

Mr. Hultman interestingly described 
the varied undertakings and achievements 
of the Metropolitan District Commission. 
He pointed out that there was no other 
commission just like it in the United States, 
indicated locations of parks, reservations, 
beaches and various projects on a large 
map of the district, and concluded with 
the showing of motion pictures of winter 
sports in the Blue Hills reservation and of 
summer beach scenes within the Metro- 
politan district. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES - 


Melbourne, Australia.—Sixteen new 
members were welcomed into the Mel- 
bourne Unitarian Church at the recent 
anniversary service. — 


i 


Toledo, Ohio.—During a recent six- 
week period 7,252 people participated in 
the church activities of the First Unitarian 
Church. This figure is the total of at- 
tendance at all functions of the church. 


Waverley, Mass.—As an expression of 
fraternal regard for Rev. Marion Franklin 
Ham, minister of the Waverley Unitariar 
Society and honorary chaplain of Good 
Samaritan Lodge, A. F. and A. M., 
Reading, Mass., a large delegation 
members of the Lodge attended serv 
at the Waverley church Sundae gi 
ber 15. on 


: December 24, 1936 


After eleven years of effective service in a 
responsive, working-class community—with con- 
gtegations frequently over 300—and after a year 

in which income exceeded budget expenditures 
by approximately $400 — 
will Unitarians allow $1,100 


fall that remains of the deficit which was accumu- 
lated in depression years) to prove 


THE STRAW THAT BROKE 
THE CAMEL’S BACK 


for the Bronx Free Fellowship? The amount 
needed may seem small, but it represents long 
overdue rent and unpaid salaries which are 
sorely needed. 


Please add your generous support to that 
loyally given for years by the American Unitarian 
Association, the General Alliance and others— 
that the Fellowship may not close! 


Rev. Leon Rosser Land (Leader) 
511 West 112th Street - - New York City 


CHURCH NOTES 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The twenty-second 
annual presentation of bibles from the 
Alice Davol Memorial Fund to all children 
of the Church of the Saviour who have 
reached the age of seven during the past 
year was made at the Sunday morning 
service December 8. . 

Davenport, Iowa. — Twenty-seven 
members of the junior church of the Uni- 
tarian Church have been perfect in at- 
tendance this year since the opening of the 
season. 


Three new members joined the 
junior church in November. 
* * 
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Massachusetts Bible 
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Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Thursday, Dec. 29-31, 
Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Second Chureh in 
Newton, Mass. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
Service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast, 
during the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunda y 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E, Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocyctes. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a, m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = - - = 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


Seeing Life 
Sw eeAc LEY 
and 


Seeing It 
WHOLE 


SPIRITUAL uncertainty arises in all 
eras of transition. Familiar landmarks 
of living and conduct are overturned by 
upheavals in thought and custom. How 
shall we know what to follow and what 


to forsake? 


THE SCOPE of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER is wide enough to view our 
times whole, presenting all the important 
Its editorial 
principles afford a standard for seeing 


religious news of the hour. 


them steadily. 


READERS of THE REGISTER, given 
a complete picture of modern religious 
thought, are thus enabled to retain or 
reshape their outlook for themselves. 
The columns of THE REGISTER bring 
them the best religious opinion of the 
day, to aid them in weighing the merits 
of viewpoints they are meeting for the 
first time. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER—in 
your home—will not only keep you in- 
formed concerning the progress of our 
Church, but—equally important to you 
—will serve you as a guidepost in keep- 
ing abread of our changing times. 


The CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston .. . Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


We'll say this for the Spaniards, they 
evidently aren’t after the tourist trade.— 
American Lumberman. 

* co 

There is one law for the rich man and 
another for the poor. And 2,986,482 for 
the rest of us.—Robert Quillen in the Pub- 
lishers’ Syndicate. 

* * 

Judge: ‘‘But you didn’t feel the thief’s 
hand going into your pocket?” 

Absent-Minded Professor: “Yes, but 
I thought it was my own.”’—IIlinois 
Guardsman. 

ae * 

Edith: ‘Say, Mamma, I want to ask 
you a question.” 

Mamma: “What is it now, Edith?” 

Edith: ‘‘When the first man started to 
write the word ‘psalm’ with a ‘p,’ why 
didn’t he scratch it out and start over 
again?”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Every year college deans pop the rou- 
tine question to their undergraduates: 
“Why did you come to college?”’ Tradi- 
tionally the answers match the questions 
in triteness. But last year one University 
of Arizona co-ed unexpectedly confided: “I 
came to be went with—but I ain’t yet!’ 
—tLos Angeles Junior Collegian. 

* * 


“The report of his (Rev. Charles Follen) 
preaching is an almost perfect expression 
of that ethical Theism which is, after all, 
the spine of our long liberal tradition— 
‘the reality of unseen things; the religious 
nature of Man; his tendency to be infinite 
in all he did and thought and felt; the proof 
that we find from these facts that Man was 
made for immorality.” 

From Western Conference News Letter. 
een 

A southern Negro minister who was 
given to the use of big words and com- 
plicated discourse was waited upon by a 
church committee and told that his style 
of preaching was not all that could be de- 
sired. 

“Don’t I argify and sputify?”’ inquired 
the minister. 

“Yes, yo’ done argify and sputify,”’ 
said a member of the committee, “but yo’ 
don’t show wherein.’”’—Monitreal Star. 

* * 

The teacher was hearing the youthful 
class in mathematics. 

“Now,” she said, “in order to subtract, 
things have to be in the same denomina- 
tion. For instance, we couldn’t take three 
pears from four peaches, nor eight horses 
from ten cats. Do you understand?” 

There was assent from the majority of 
pupils. One little boy in the rear raised a 
timid hand. 

“Well, Bobby, what is it?” asked the 
teacher. 


“Please, teacher,” said Bobby, ‘“‘couldn’t | 


you take three quarts of milk from two 
cows?”—Christian Science Monitor. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


A Program for Petite 


The Secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations 
has been our representative 
on national and international 
committees and the Depart- 
ment has conducted a con- 
tinuous educational program 

for peace. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Meadville. 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
To All Our Members and Friends 


KM Merry Christmas 


and a 
‘bappy Hew Dear 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER | 


supervises the distribution of this journal 
of liberal religion to public and college 
libraries. Its work has unlimited possibili- 
ties for spreading knowledge of Unitarian- 
ism 2t a relatively small cost, and is de- 
serving of your support. ye ef 

A contribution of $3.00 will extend the 
Committee’s work to another library for a 
full year. 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends 


Introductory Rate of 26 issues for one 
dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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